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: rig 
ge Everybody who works for a harmonious social order, 


: though upon the question hat will and what will not. 
ations opinions may differ. 
:, | Does the “Workmen's Advocate” know of any one 


,| aid us ia realizing our a 


ae old Goethe. "Dede nor 
is evident that the one | 


based on equity, equality, -and freedom, is & Socialist, 


outside military ranks and insane asylums who declares 


* i in favor of civil war, disorder, and tyranny? When | 
;_ | it prutends that this or that 
| ward those conditions, it is 


Socialist. school terds t> 


, | is the case, instead of merely giving its word for it. 
; | When it succeeds in demonstating beyond a reason- 


: _ | able doubt that Communistic Anarchism or Anarchism | & 
_| proper (as defined by their respective champions) does |. 


- ‘what it asserts it does, it will gain the right io com- 


— a goodly — people 
could not rest satisfied with the single ts 


did, 
can, and never will: satisfy itself wih the “wildest 
sophism ever uttered bys a sane > man,” as Frederic Har 


=> | municate them from the Socialist fraternity. Mean- 
Ys | time uo amount of sophistry and juggling can 

— anybody into thinking that Collectivists can rationally 

*| deny to the other schools the title of Socialists. . 


The array of Republican ‘candidates for Congress 
from Massachusetts is, as my friend who characterizes 
them in another colum. well says, “a delicious tra- 


| vesty upon political institutions.” But if all On ‘most 
a of these candidates should be defeated att ⸗ 


on =e that, “in seeking a cure or social ills, one fact 
has to be taken into account, — that the methods of 
correction from which the only good results are to be 
hoped for must be those that spontaneously grow out 
of existing conditions.” To the student of Socialist 


reorganization of society ona Com 
or Anarchistic basis is utterly imy 


gument has proved a boomerang, and that the result, 


instead of satirizing political institutions, has done 


| much to establish their excellence. In anticipation of 


such retort, let it be said straightway that the strength 
of this argumeat is: net in the least dependent upon 


| the election of these candidates. . Its strength and sig- 


nificancr are to be found in the simple fact that one of 


Al | the two most prominent political parties, not only desir- 


ing and hoping for success, but staking its all upon it, 


er | has been taught by long experience in elections that the 


nomination of such candidates is not incompatible 


| with the realization of its desire and hope. It may 
not achieve the success opes. for, but, if it tails, it 


Y | is almost sure to fail by a margin so narrow that the 
ite smallest accident might easily have turned defeat me is 


eat of: an otherwise elected candidate, far from serving 
D guarantee of — — must i be: taken as an 


ud-to show that. ‘euch | 


iude 


The following e: extract fro a ; 
out so well its own suggestion that it saifices | 
it. s Liberty's scorn” could foda no better expression. 


My dear Tucker : 
Can't you point | the finger of Liberty's — 

tion of political microbes ‘which the caucus 

duced as the ‘Republican party's nor \inees for re 

in Congress from Massachusetts? ; oe 
-First district. — Randall, a rather ‘deb Dour geots of no es- 


‘Second district. ~ Rising 


‘mark! Rich, igvorant, foolish: 


gates. without shame. 


‘on good avithority to he gufferin 
; and warifastly insane, 


Sucth ciscrict. — Lodge, a 
absolutely. without principle. 
Seventh district. =- Cogaweii— BiN n Cogami, simply J 
awaggering lout. 
Eighth district. — Groenhalge an indolent, 
ish: mau, — but unknown. : 
N 


Tenth district. — Walker, a strongly individ Z : 
with 9 ballast to keap him from going from one extreme to 
atiother. 

Eleventh - district. — Wallace, simply a ‘tarifl-tattened 
manufacturer. ; 
“Twelfth district. — Rockwell, aamired because he is 5 
fightor. ” ; ; 
“Tren STANDS MASSACHUSETTS — Loox a HER , 

~: Not a -422 g4 coro strong, able, and principled 
them a”, e 

Taksa _togethe: —— delicious travesty pon : 
institutions l 
-The ‘Democratic party. has nom'- ated better men so o tar, 
a to 6 Siem whith ar a E ii for 
e = 2 
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LOVE. MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE. 
AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
‘A DISCUSSION 

: ae 3 syo Z 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 





MR. ANDREWS’'S REPLY TO MR. JAMES. 
a -< Continued from No. 135. 

I may as well use this word [society] as any other to illustrate a certain tendency 
on the part of your Correspondent, to which T have already qdverted, to a lament- 
able confusion of ideas an 
times elegant diction. He begins one cf his paragraphs by using society as if it 
were synonymous, with th: State, by which I presums he means the organization 
and ‘machinery of governmeat. In tia ‘middle of the same pezagraph he defines 
society to be “the sentimen} of fellowship and equaiity in tha human hosom.” in 
the end of the same paragraph t.e asserts that the “adzance of society—-this senti- 

. ment of fellowship. or equality -—caises man to lool: away trom governments, and 
from whatsoever external patronage, and find trne heip at last in himself”; that 
is, to resort to the sovereignty of the individual. This last is precisely what I believe. 
For society in which of these senses is it that I exhibit a “sovereign contempt”? 
Whose superficiality is it now? - l 

In the very next sentence your Correspondent adds, “society is the soie bers- 
ficiary of the arts and sciences, and the inaividnal man: becomes partaker of their 
benefits only by his identification with it.” In which dofinition is society used. 
here? Is it the government or the State which is the only direct beneficiary of the 
arts and sciences? Ie. tliat’ whet it means? 
and equality among men™ which is the direct beneficiary of the arts and sciences 
Or, finally, is it. men individualized by “looking away from governments and 
finding true help in thamse.re=.” ~.ao are the direct beneficiary, etc., and the indi- 
vidual. man only so because he is “one of ’em”? Whose superficiality. and utter 
confusion of ideas is it this time? Words have a tendency to obscurity when no 
definite ideas are attached to them. =... =o x 

Beauties of style, a certain dashing fluency of utterance, brilliancy of fancy, 
vague intuitions of floatin ar, or of sublimo truth sven, simply or con- 
jointly, don’t make a é jme clearness of inteliectuai vision, some ana- 
ysis and knowledge of causes, § s in definitions, a certain expansiveness 
and comprehension of one’s who ect, and even more than all, perhaps, a rigid 
adherence to the laws of dialectics, by which — are fearlessly pursued to 
their natural and inevitable conclusions, lead where they may, sre requisite to that 
end. It is always a misfortune to mistake one’s vocation. It is a misfortune, 
however, which can be partially retrieved at almost any period of life, and we all 
acquire wisdom by painful experiences. There is some department, I feel certain, 
in which your Correspondent might excel. As he declines to be patronized, I shall 
abstain from impertinent suggestions. — ae 

Dodge No. 3 is another cuttlefish plunge into the regions of “the infinite,” and, 
of course, of the indefinite, the accustomed retreat. of impracticable theorists. 
Your Correspondent informs us that, as “ideas are infinite, they admit of no con- 
trast or oppugnancy.” I think he must have discovered by this time that there is 
both “contrast” and “o ancy” between his ideas and mine, so far at least as his 
sublimated conceptions still retain anything of the finite or definite. Into the other 
region I ara willing to follow him when occasion offers, and to examine with the 
rigorous grasp of modern philosophical criticism your Correspondent’s fanciful re- 
production of Plato's idealism and of the rose-colored atheism of Spinoza, and to 
separate for him the legitimate from the illegitimate, the possible from the impos- 
sible, in the field of human i ation. At the moment, however, my business 
ling, and his ougit to lie, with the simple questions cf practical life relating to 
marriage and diverce,— the matt er discussion. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual is an absurdity, contenda your 
Correspendcat, because man is under a three-fold subjection, in the nature of things; 
first, “to nature, then’ to society [in which meaning of the word?}, and finally to 
God.” Grant all this be so, does the fact that man must ever remain under a ne- 
cessary or appropriate subjection to society, —that is, under a certain limitation 
- ux tae sphere of his activity by the legitimate extersion of the spheres of other in- 
dividuals, — does it follow, I say, that it is an absurdity to inquire and fix scienti- 
fically what that limit is?’ Now, thi — whet we profess to have done, 
and we giv- “the sovereignty of eve vidual to be exercised at his own cost” 
as the result of that investigation. “What possible application has the vague gene- 
ralization of your Correspondent, as a counter-statement to that principle, how 

true soever his proposition may be. Se À 

. It is as if I were to ask the opinion of a Swedenborgian of the policy of abolish- 

jug the jaws for the collection of. debts, and he should reply, “Sir, my opinion is 
that, if P hey act rightly in the matter, your action must be dictated by an equal 
union of the divine love and the divine wisdom.” I must reply, “Very well, my 

dear sir, but that is‘all grented to begin with, aud, although it may give you a 

gréat air of profound wisdom to repeat it, my question is a practical one. I want 


to know what, in your judgment, would be the operation of love. and wisdom as. 
ractioal . lif ich I have brought to your 


applied to the case in everyday _ 
attention.” eee ee ee 
Task in all sincerity, “ What is the scientifi 
as is society?” and your Corresponden 
owl: Sir, it is frivolous and absurd to 
propriate limit upon man’s free 

And yet your | mder 
tuted society, aa i 


of man’s a propriate freedom 
i, With the solemnity of an 


lor „m ean never be wholly free. 


Sunday in Connectie 
ment upon the rights 
fringement, — not 
but according to ni 
Nonsense, man is 
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| dicate some 


terias, in the midst of the most exuberant and some- | 


Or is it the “sentiment of fellowship. 


‘Taust presume, flow 
adverse to, and intolerant of, f:sedom, or the sovereignty 


-make more sacrifice than he feels to be just, and you n 
‘the penalty of the 
-experience, that he 
on, because there is an ap- 

of a scientifically consti- 


tion of a family establishment, for which he may hi 
n | nance, and take upon himi “If the liability of beiag 


portion of.mine by ascertaining the exact limits of encroachment: 
between me and my neighbor, religiously refraining from pas those limits my- 
self, and mildly or forcibly restraining him from doing so must. J 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


XII. 
A PARTHIAN ARROW BY MR. GREELEY. 


A HEART-BROKEN Maniac. — We have just been pat in possession of tne particulars of a 
scene of sorrow seldom witnessed. A young lady, of this city, respectably connected and of 
fair. reputation, pearly two years afo became acquainted witi a man now residing in 
this place. The acquaintance soon ripened into a sirong attachment, aud, finally, lóve, ou 
her part. Under the promise of marriage, as sho says, che was made to yield to his solicita- 
tions, and last autumn she gave birth to a child, whica Itved- only two days. He disregarded 
his promises, — avoided and frowned upon her. Here she was deprived of her lover and of 
her child. She felt that every eye was turned upon ber wiih scurn,—that those who saw- 
her at her work, or met her in the street, knew her disgrace. Day by day, and week by 
week, her heart sank within her, paleness came to her cheeks, and her frame wasted away, : 
till she is now almost a living skeleton. ` Wednesday morning she went to work in the mills, 
as usual, but soon returned, saying that sue was sick. In a few hours she was.a raving | 
maniac, Ler reason gone, perhaps forever. Since then she haa had a few rational intervals, 
in one of which she Stated that she met that morning the one sne calls her betrayer, and he 
frowned upon her and treated her with contempt: he could bear all the disgrace that at- 
taches to her condition, if he would treat her kindly. But the thought that che one she has: 
loved so dearly, and the one who made her such fair promises. should desert her at this tim 
ana boartiessly and crudlly insult ber, is too much for her to bear. Her brothers and $: : 
are orne down with sorrow at her condition. What a picture! It needs no comment of- 


0v:6._ Fablic opinion will hunt down the heurtless villain who betrayed ber. — Manchester 


W. H.) Mirror. 


-The above relation provokes some reflection on “the sovereignty of the i 
dual,” “the right of every man- to do pretty much as he pleases,” étc., which t 
reader will pleass foliow out for himself. 7 3o 
í i — EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE. 


XII. 
REPLY BY MR. ANDREWS. 


The abov:, missile a tergo from my valorous antagonist— after ‘his ret: 
the safety of a unilateral ‘contest — is suggestive of many things, and: mi 
stitute the text for a whole bivkful of commentary. “It is the usual whi 
blear-eyed and inveterate tyranny, gloating over the fact that some one of 
tims has goùt himself, or herself, into a wore: fix by disregarding his behes 
attempting an escape from his infernal reip, than he or:she was in: b 
slave-hunter, amid the baying of his blocd-hounds upou the wart scent of the tr 
of an unhappy fugitive, growls out in tne same manner hig curses u jð 
manity of the man who bas preachez: freedom to the:captive, charging i 
all the horrors of the’sickening:sce:xe that is about to ensue. Should the- 
who has whispered longings after emancipation into the greedy ear i 
of slavery afterward, through cowardice or selfishness or from azy c 
tering his devotion, shrink: frorn going all lengths in uniting his 
those of the slave,—either by remaining with him in bondage, or’ 
share in the risks of the flight; and, if this desertion should rankle in 


-the fugitive as the worst torment of his forlorn state, even when sore 


devouring dogs,—the case would be parallel in all ways to the on 


| Greeley. — 


Our transcendent philosopher and moralist of the “Tribune” can i 

withering hatred of the “seducer” and “heartless villain,” whom “publico 
is invoked to “hunt Zown” for his crime, and. whisper no word of ‘rebuk 
nay, aggravate and hound on— that same public opinion in its still n 
vengeance upon the unfortunate girl herself, by efforts to intensify.‘ 
grace that attaches to: her condition,” which, terrible as it is now 
creature! she had the fortitude “to bear,” but for the other element 
That other elemert, the betrayal of her lover, in addition to the in 
the public, Mr. Gieeley charges upon the “seducer.” I charge bo 
other cause of the poor girl's torture and insanity, just as boldly, u 
himself and the like of him. If the mental phenomena which ted 
by her lover could be investigated, they would be indubitably: traced 
senseless rigors of that some public opinion; so that both causes of th 
insanity of one party, and of the endless remorse and torment of the 
m the same common fountain, —a vitiated publi 

of the individual! _ 
How exceedingly probable that, at the very. moment this hapless girl's lover cas 
the repulsive glance that pierced her already: wounded heart and overthrew her 
reason, his own heart was bursting with the tenderest conipassion. Placed in 
the dire alternative of renouncing aifection, or else of abjuring his own freedom 
perpetually, the instinct of self-preservation may have overborne in his case, as it 
must and will overbear in many cases. the natural sentiments of manhood and gsl- 
lantry and paternal tenderness, all of which, unobstructed: by a blundering legisla- 
tion and an ignorant public prejudice, would have prompted him to remain by her 
side, acknowledge her publicly, and succor and sustain her through all the 
quences of their mutual love: Remove frum a man rary demand 1 
omand pledges of hiin, on the contra: 
penitentiary, against that over which he knows, by all | 

148 no more control than he has over his opinions € 
—namely, that hiz affections: shall remain unchanged for life, chat he ` 
love another woman, or that, if he does, he will crush that love as he 


temptation, on his part, to make less. . 


viper, no matter though his own heart and others bleed to death in the effort 
to this that he shall ch his whole. methods of life, assame the cal 

tast 
instead of the burdens alres:} 





s himself and all Tutu y thought of happiness in. n the 
privation of freedom, the consciousness of which no affection, no amount of the 
world’s good opiniou, no consideration of any kind, can compensate him for nor 
reconcile him to. It would be strange, on the other ‘hand, if the balance of motive 
never fell upon the otherside; and t en comes the terrible desertion, the crushing 
.. Weight of publie scorn upon the unprotected head of the wretched woman, and the 
— — of the ‘happiness of. all concerned, in another of the stereotyped 

orms of evi 


the man knowingly sa 


hee be © continued, 


itor. One does not fight with | 
provided he have sufficient con- 


Here was a fine tête-à-tête premeditated and ar ranged by the abbé retin 
between, who watched at the entrance of the holy place to see tka 


devotees should not be disturbed 


Tken this pious matchmaker entered with the faithful Gertrude, whos 
he was; aad there, in presence ot the baroness whom he had led to 
by all — tor the salvation of her soul, the glory of God and of the Ch 
in short, that her goods might not become the prey of the devil, —he afi 
two lovers without the fathe:'s knowledge and against his will. 
Camille meanwhile was playing, aud consequently wholly absorbed in his, ' 
‘The baron, seeing h'm engaged in a manner which he so much approved, hi 
turned to the ball-room, casting his eyes about in search of his daughter whom he 
qo not see. Suspecting scmething, he then looked for his wife, whom he did not 
see either, and finally for the abbé Venkron: who.was likewise uot to be seen. 
He questioned the servants anxiously. 
He was, however, fur from suspecting the place and cause of their retreat, 
when he saw his wife and her confesscr soning from the direction of the oratory. 
He went straight up to them and said dryly: 
“Where is my daughter?” 
“She is praying,” ” answered the abbé. 
“Praying... at this hour?” 
“Why not?” ‘said Gertrude. 
m Alone?” 
“No. 
“And with whom? 2 
“With he- affianced.” ; 
- “hes — cried the, — 


— — not how to o wite t 3 — 
the cause and — My. PA 


m but for m father, m 
"blush y , y 


will forgive me for having been | Y. 


that you will not refuse 
our esteem and par rien 


llowing : answer: 


it that you get your head z 


bourgeoisie had raised i 
tomed attendan 


to confess it—I sacrificed set 


God helping, 
Ventron had 
k to the — with the rig 
see whether Claire was present. 

nded h toward h Bis daughter, sying in in 
and almost threatening voice: 
“But at least think of the dowry; 
“ Cousin, for. me next waltz,” said ? 

a — Tam saan ey ee ren P 
his — and beso his 


* ine — the — essor, * her: hocbuad.. 
ed Camille went 


k to the gaming-table i in search of: revenge. 
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n abolishing rent and interest, the last ‘vestiges Of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the maglatrete, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman; the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
tal those insignia of Politica; which eed — grinds. beneath 
er heel, ”— FOUDRON. -. 


eee — — —* 


Tho — fh the; editorial column 
over other tures than al ino 
the editor approves their centra 
though he does not hold himeelf 
or rord. But the Appearance i otii ino 


— 


‘by the same or. 
that he disapproves them in any 
them being — largely by 


Protection, and Its. Relation to Rent. 
To the Editor of ‘Liberty: 
Referring to your favored reply of October 1, I fail to find 
aa ‘anawer to the question as to the result of the attempt of 
`. two rival protectors to secure: to different persons the same 
<- territory. I cannot see how, under such conditions; a physical 


conflict can be avoided, (1) nor is it clear why the best and | 


-cheapest protector will be most patronized, if he is not at the 
: game time the strongest. It would be the power rather thau 
the quality of protection that would secure patronage. (2) 
But if the tyrant, by sophistry, could. convince the masses, 
as he now does, that his policy is to their benefit and could ob- 
tain their support, Anarchy would inevitably lead to despot- | ; 
ism. (3) The present State, to my mind, is indeed the natural 
outgrowth of Anarchy, ita absurd character being due to 
shortsighted intelligence and sustained by a copious amount 
of sophistry. (4) 

My remarks about equity do certainly. not refer to what is 
now termed equity, but to the genuine article. 

The statement that the value of the protection in the pos- 
ssesion of land equals its economic rent I consider true, even 
if there is no direct labor of protection involved. 

By rent I mean of course that which Ricardo terms rent, — 

i, e., the difference between the productivity of a particular 

piece of land and the marginal productivity; the excess of 
the value of a product over the valis sd the labor produc- 
ing it. 

The observation regarding the šentimentai value of protec- 
tion is certainly out of place, since in economic discussion 
none other than exchange value can be: considered. (5) Even 
in a society in which the policeman is superfluous, the value 
of protection in the possession of land ‘can be shown to be 
equal to its economic rent. The right of. possession to land 
consists in an agreement of speople to forego the special 

` advantages which the e ; dis- 


` ity, of that which they: 
r ete € 


a | most nearly in accordance with the principles of social 


l ply to him in the last issue of Liberty, to the effect 
that the source of the protector’s power lies precisely 


| fined as the possession of liberty by libertarians, — 
| that is, by those who know what liberty means. The 
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leas than the value of the product. All men are then upon 
an equitable plane regarding the gifts of natura, and none 
can, as none should, in this respect have an advantage that 
is not similarly enjoyed by all. (12) Eur. 

(i) A physical conflict may or may not occur. 
The probability of it is inversely proportional to the 
amount of education in economics and social science 
acquired by the people prior to the inauguration of the 
conditions supposed. If government should be ab- 
ruptly and entirely abolished tomorrow, there would 
probably ensue a series of physical conflicts about land 
and many other things, ending in reaction and a re- 
vival of the old tyranny. But if the abolition of gov- 
ernment shail take place gradually, beginning with the 
downfall of the nioney and land monopoiies and ex- 
tending thence into one field after another, it. will be 
accompanied by such a constant acquisition aud steady 
spreading of social truth that, when the time shall 
come {3 apply the voluntary principle in the supply of 
police protection, the people will rally as promptly and 
universally to the support of the protector who acts 


science as they new rally to the side of the assaulted 
man against his would-be murderer. In that case 110 
serious conflict can arise. — 

(2) Egoist neglects to consider my statement in re- 


in the patronage. The protector who is most patron- | | 
ized will therefore be the strongest. And the people | i 
will endow with their power the protector who is best'} 
fitted to use it in the administzation of justice. - 
(3) That is to say, if the masses, or any large sec- 
tion of them, after having come to an ——— 
and acceptance of Anarchism, should then be induced, 
by the sophistry of tyrants, to reject it again, despot- 
ism would result. This is perfectly true. No An- 
archist ever dreamed of denying it. Indeed, the 
Anarchist’s only hope lies in his confidence that people 
who have once intelligently accepted his principle will 
“stay put.” 
(4) The prese>t State cannot be an outgrowth of 


of possession of lund consists in an ‘agreemont, ol 

part to forego the special advantages which the 

such Jand affords to ax undisturbed : 
presents a giving-up, by me, of that which I could 2b- 
tain for myself, — the cost to me being certainly that 
which I have relinquished, and equals in value the 
special advantage which is the cause of rent. In view 
of this, it seems to me thai affording this protection 
is to me an expense equal to the rent.” And thereup- 
on he might proceed to collect this rent from the com- ` 
munity as compensation for the protection which he 
afforded it in allowing it to occupy the land. But in 
his case the supposed condition is lacking; he has not 
the strength necessary to enforce such an argument 
as this.. The community, or combination of indivi- 
duals, has this strength. Its only superiority to the 
single individual, then, in ‘relation to the land, consists 
in the right of the strongest, —a perfectly valid right, 
I admit, but one which, if exercised, leads to serious . 
results. H the commnunity, Proposes to exercise. 


soniye? W hy 


vapitalism i is doing new, or else what Stete ` 
proposes to do We: 


he uses and to whet he: gets out of 4: ey 
valid as against the world: Then, if the 
consents to pool his rent with others, well and guod; - 
but, if not, —why, then he must be let alone. a a 
will not do for the community to turn upon him and 

demand the economic rent of his land as compensation 
for the “protection” which it affords him in thus let- 
ting him alone. As well might the burglar say to the — 
| householder: “Here, I can, if I choose, enter your 


Anarchy, because Anarchy, in the philosophic sense t. į house one of these fine nights and carry off your valu- ` 
the word, has never existed. For Anarchy, after ll, | ables; I therefore demand thst you immediately hand 
means something more than the possession of liberty. | them over to me as compensation for ths sacrifice 
Just as Ruskin defines wealth as “the possession of | which I make and the protection which I afford you in 
the valuable by the valiant,” so Anarchy may be de- | not doing xo.” 


barbaric iiberty out of which the present State deve- 
loped was not Anarchy in this sense at all, for those 
who possessed it had not the slightest conception of its 
blessings or of the line that divides it from tyranny. 

(5) Nothing can have value in the absence of de- 
mand for it. Therefore the basis of the demand can 
not be irrelevant in considering value. Now, it is 
manifest that she demand for protection in the posses- 
sion of iand does not rest solely upon excess of fertil- 


‘ity or ‘commercial advantage, of situation. On the 


contrary, it rests, in an ever rising degree and among 
an ever increasing proportion of the people, upon the 
love of security and peace, the love of home, thc love 


| of. beautiful scenery, and many other wholly senu- 
| mental motives. 
‘some of the motives for the demand for protecticn:|: 


. Inasmuch, then, as the strength of 


or | bears often no relation to economic rent, the value of 


red í rent. ‘AL this is the contrary. of Egoist’s | Proposition, 


such protection is not necessarily equal to economic 


ty” is a —— that 


(7) Precisely as difficult as it would be to show that 
the man of superior skill (native, uot acquired) who 
produces in the ratio of five hundred to another’s three 
hundred is equitably entitled to this surplus exchange 
value. There is no more reascn why we should pool 
the results of our lands than the results of our hands... 
And to compel such pooling is as mcddlesome and. 
tyrannical ‘in one case as in the other. That school of 
Socialistic economiste whic carries Henry George's 
idea to its conclusion, confiscating not only rent. but 
inverest and profit, and equalizing wages,—a school of _ 
which G. Bernard Shaw may be taken as a typical re- 
presentative, —is more logical than the school to which 
Mr. George and Egoist belong, because it completes 
the syplication of the tyrannical principle. 

(8) Here again we have the assumption of the com- 
munity’s superior title to the land. 

(9) Yes, the bargain of the highwayman to deliver 
another’s goods. _ 

(10) -The cultivator of land who does not ask pro- 
tection ‘does not expect tke community to secure 
ths- o portunity i d 


what is called the com- if yo 





“then? Ihave already pointed out its communistic and 
authoritarian character. _ l ; 

(12) Ifthe cost principle of value cannot be real- 
ized otherwise than by compulsion, then it had better 
not be realized. For my part, I do not believe that it 
is possible or highly important to realize it absolutely 
and completely. But it is both possible and highly im- 
‘portant to effect its approximate realization. So much 
ean be effected without compulsion, -in fact, can only 

: be effected by at least a partial abolition of compul- 
sion,—and so much will be sufficient. By far the 
larger part of the violations of the cost principle— 
‘probably nine-tenths—result from artificial, law-made 
inequalities; only a small portion arise from natural in- 
equalities. Abolish the artificial monopolies of money 

aud land, and interest, profit, and the rent of build- 
‘ings will almost entirely: disappear; ground rents will 
no longer flow into a few hands; and practically the 

» only inequality remaining will be the slight disparity 

of products: due to superiority of soil and skill. Even 


Audĩa disparity will soon develop a tendency to decrease. 


Urder the aw economic conditions and enlarged op- 
-portunities resulting from freedom of credit and land 
“Classes wil! tend to disappear; great capacities will not 


be developed in a few at the expense of stunting those | 


of the many; talents wiil approximate towards equal- 
ity, though their variety will be greater than ever; 
freedom of locomotion will be vastly increased; the 
toilers will no longer be anchored in such large num- 
bers in the present commercial centres, and thus made 
` subservient to the city landlords; territories and re- 
_ sources never before utilized will become easy of access 
and development; and under all these influences the 
disparity above rventioned will decrease to a minimum. 
Probably it will rever disappear entirely ; on the other 
hand, it can never become intolerable. It must alway- 
remsin a camparativcly trivial consider. tivu, vos uaiuly 
aes weighed for a mome 

with liberty. 


in the same secale 
Te 


navnvy 


Theory and Practice. 
‘Tt is the same old story, but it rei ains ever new. A 
friend writes me: 


T read Liberty regularly, but must confess that I am further 
than ever from being a candidate for.conversion:. I do not 
believe that whatever is true in theory is applic hle in prac- 
tice. In mathematics the most finely executed calculations 
are correct enongh in themselves; try to apply them in prac- 
tice, and much of the fineness is lost. 


Well, and what. of it? What conclusion does the 
logic, not only of our friend, but of the vast multitude 
of his cc-believers, seem to deduce from the fact cor- 
responding to the above illustration? Are we to turn 
-our backs upon mathematics and proceed to make our 
measurements, build our bridges, and construct our 
machines in ypposition to her laws? Shall we, since 
it is in. practice impossih!s to draw two absolutely 
parallel lines, begin wit’: crossing all our lines from 
the start? Shall we scorn all fine adjustments and 
polished ="rfaces because the perpetuum mobile i is not to 
be attained anyway? Not at all, f 
ever brought out the fact that in nathe: 
the. greatest scientific exactness always ach 
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— that the fect upon which it rests can be scientifically 
demonstrated. 

Now, if the prisziple that sonnel man, in the com- 
plete possession of his senses, can fully develop and be 
happy cnly in a state of liberty—that is the whole 
theory that underlies the teachings of Anarchy — is 
correct, then it is also true that nothing but the actual 
enjoyment of liberty is able to lead man on to per- 
fect intellectual, moral, and social health ; just as it is 
true that nothing but obedience to the laws of our 
physical nature can secure us physical well-being. We 
have not yet discovered all the laws of hygiene, and 
those that we do know we may not, under existing 
conditions, be able to obey faithfully; but the fact 
nevertheless remains that we can enjoy neither „orfect 
health nor perfect strength so long as we remain igno- 
rant and incapable in this respect. Therefore physi- 
cians and men of science are most assiduous in their 
search after these laws, and it never occurs to them: to 
desist from their efforts because these laws, when dis- 
covered, cannot, in all probability, be followed with 
absolute exactness. And to the iaity it never occurs 
to scoff at these efforts as useless or even as ridiculous 
and insane. 

But as- soon as an — of the laws of our 
intellectual, moral, and social health is suggested, this 
same laity at once becomes terrified and timid. It 
feels that there is danger of its being jolted out of its 
time-worn, easy-going rut; that it must question every- 
thing which it had hitherto held in good faith; that it 
must measure everything, the individual conscience, 
the family and bucinese relations, State and society, 
with a new rule; that whoever accepts the new doc- 
trine at once stands opposed to a whole world of indo- 
Jent slaves of custom and habit as their cucu). 

Whatcve: i may think of his intellectual powers, I 
have nothing to say against the honest, conscientious 
conservative, who, after due reflection on the subject, 
has arrived at the conviction that our principle is a 
false one; but against him who seeks to avoid the 
mountain of difficulties and of laborious intellectual 
work which this question piles up before him by the 
convenient subterfuge: “In theory this is quite correct, 
but in practice it is inapplicable,” —is this dishonesty 
or stupidity? 

It must be either the one or the other. No truly in- 
telligent person can escape the conclusion that a the- 
ory which is demonstrably correct, not 4 mere chimera 
or fantastic dream, must be taken into serious practical 
consideration, and that in the same degree as it is neg- 
lected and violated there will result loss, hardship, suf- 
fering, and disaster. A correct principle can be said 
te be a law of nature, and as inexorable as a law of 
nature: It demands obedience as nature does for her 
laws, and. puni.ses every transgression as nature is 
wont to-do. Pisat an acorn in a vase, the vase will 
break and the plant wiil die; plant it in a large tub, 
and the pigmy tree `s a miserable specimen compared 
with the giant in the meadow which for several gene- 
rations has defied wiv. :d storm. Imprison the young 
girl in a nunnery, and ‘a stunted being will be the re- 
sult, who will never blossom into complete womanhood. 
Haman beings as they are, iguoble, smfeliable, de- 
formed in body z:.¢ «nl, “not worthy of a sacrifice,” 
either developed through the struggle for existence. 


‘| into despoilers: and tyrants, or deformed into cripples | — 
of despoliation and slavery, — these are a telling ex nal 
supe of — to a co: rect Principle: 1 te] 


fade and grow dim and die. 


Lovers’ Relations. 


An unknown friend, writing from San Francigeo, raises 
two objections to the ideas about love and lovers’ relations 
which I have expressed in Liberty. Both are well worth 
discussing. 

Her first pcint is made in the following sentence: “HAI 
had a lover who had an affection for ancther woman that I 
did not like, I would want nothing more than to see them 
try to live together. Nine times out of ten the disenchant- 
ment that I desired would [speedily ?] follow.” This is.evi- 
dent? intended as an argument against ‘living together” 
generaily, and is based on the proverbial truth that “famili- 
arity breeds contempt.” But i must ask my fair correspon- 
dent to reflect a little more upon the subject ard revise her 
opinion in the light of the considerations briefly submitted 
below. 

Granting for the sake of the argument. (for I am far from 
really admitting it) th:+ distance not only lends enchant-- 
ment, but that the latter is absolutely. fiapossible in the ab- 
sence of the former, why should lovers think of and fear. 
disenchantment while they are yet in the blissful state of 
being all in all to each other? It is not disputed that during 
the x-ign of enchantment the desire to be near and insepar- 
able is exceedingly strong, and that only external and insur- 
mountable obstacles can now make ardent lovers undergo 
the misery of separation. Why, then, should they, even 
with a most vivid realization of the inevitable. future change 
of feeling, prefer voluntary. self-infliction of immediate suf- 
fering to distant sorrow? They gain nothing by such action. 
Besides, if they know that tie days of their love a Me 
bered, they know that there are other and newer joys | in 
store for them.“ When half-goda go; the gods arrive.” 
While there is life, there is hope, and what love lacks in du- 
rability it must make up in intensity 2nd variety. “It is 
not good for man to be alone’; it is not natural for oneto 
live without love in a rational and tree state of society. Love 
would not be a drug in the market, and it would be ne- 
cessary to ike it in small doses for fear. of having to go alto- 


of the time when the dower ‘of their affection shall 
The happiness ©. = the present : 
absorbs them, and leaves them without thought or care for 
the future as it wipes out the past. And, where there is some 
occasion for fear and anxiety, the effects are precisely the 
opposite of that in my friend’s imagination. Such apprehen- 
sion only draws them moré closely together and narrows the 


circle of their interests. Lovers sincerely assure each other 


that they feel it would be utterly impossible to:cease +9 love ; 


“they could not conceive of any change. Of course, they are 


helpless when the change comes, and it is out of their power. 


-to control the ebb and flow of their affections. ‘But, while 


love continually changes, it fancies itself; at every given 
moment, infinite and eternal. (Has my correspondent read 
Emerson’s essay on “Love”? If not, let me urge her to read : 
it without delay.) 

My. correspondent further thinks that “ Tcharnychewsky 
[whom I have quoted] is wrong when he says that Kissing a 
woman’s hand i is degrading to her.” - She. thinks “ it can be 
as loving and respectful as kissing on the lipa,” and it would 
never enter her mind “ that kissing the hands or eyes or lips 
or hair of her lover” showed that she thought him inferior 
to her. All this is perfectly correct, and neither I nor Tcher- 
nychewsky ever meant to antagonize this view. Had Lopou- 
khoff held Véra’s hand -in his- ‘earessingly while they were 
conversing and: kissed it spontaneously, it is certain that she 
would have left her little lecture undelivered and thought 
Lopoukhoft-a der fond creature. But — men are so stupid! 
— instead of this, he ‘praised some ordinary remark of hers, 
and formally. requested to be permitted to kiss her hand in 
acknowledgment of her superior intelligence. Véra properly 
felt a little insulted, and by a natural association of ideas 


“was led to think 


ad has not even stators = 
— stupid and — atj ich 


nd —— that ay. k 


He is dishores cow- 
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Continued from page 3, 


“Pardon me, Monsieur doctor, for taking up yow. time gratis, as I see it is worth a 
great deal to you; perhaps you have earned enough today, since you have closed 
your shop to tho. > who pay and receive a beggar like me.” 

The famous Doctor Dubois, who left his nam: to a private asylum in Paris, the 
Baron Dubois, was the pe Liberal practitione : of his time, ex-chief physician of 
the — and healer of the ex-nobility,—the opposite, in character and prin- 
cip.es, of his no lesa famous confrère in barony nd medicine, the avaricious and 
hard-hearted savant who left his name to a musew.. Doctor Dupuytren, chief sur- 
geon of the king. > oe 

Th psople called Dubois “the good doctor.” He haa indeed < democratic tem- 
peram~nt, andas a doctor he recognized himself in men. 

Cuasequently the sight of Jean, so frank in look and voice, neither borrowed 
nor begging, served only to increase the doctor’s usual kindness to those who 
seemed to him worthy of it. 2 

“True,” said he fairly and squarely, “time is mone . What do you want?” 

“ Nothing for myself, doctor, as you see; I am we) en-ugh, thank God! But I 
have a lady for a neighbor who”... oo — 

“Interests you, my buck.” — ee 

“Oh! with the most honorable intentions,” ex: iaimed Jean quickly, “the poor 
brave lady; and pandon ae — Dubois, if you give my words a mischievous 
meaning, that wil! show that you are not as good as you are said to bs.” 

“To be sure; I was wrong. Come, what is the trouble?” : 

_ “Very well, then. You see I have confidence, since 1 sm here. You could 
oly have deceived me; a doctor must be good! He is not like the lawyer, you 
“Ahi and why?” 0 ne — 
“Why? Because the best lawyer is he whe wins the worst case, while the best 


‘doctor is he who cures the worst disease” 


- “Truly,” said the doctor, charmed by this good sense, “that is a good definition | F 


of the two robes, and is well worth the prescription that T chal! giye your protégée. 
“T was telling vou thet my ncipiboi, tue widow Didier, wife of a poor collector 
killed in the service of the banker, M. Berville.... You must have read about 
that in the papers?” ; 
“Yes; what then?” — F 
“ Why, this poor lady, mother of a young. girl as honest and poor as herself, is 
dying of consumption. Perhaps you have seen her yourself at the hospital 
consultation.” ae — — 
“Wait; wFr, yes, I think so; about forty years old, blonde, from the Rue Sainte- 
Marguerite, is that the one?” ee : i : 
“Exactly. Well, she has Leen told by you or some member of the board of phy- 
sicians, no matter who, that she is not sick enough to enter the hospital, and the 
-advised her to travel for her health — and venues ?— and thus to wait until 
she is too sick to enter the hospitel. Your remedy is death.” oo 
“What would you? The regulations, remember, my brave fellow! There is no 
“There’t] be room enough in the cemetery ; but, Great God! there’s no lack of it 


at the — at the Elysée, at the Louvre, at the Tuileries . . . to say no- 
thing of the saburbe 


y 
, Saint-Cloud, Meudon, Versailles. What good hospitals, eh?” 
The doctor smiled... a o 
“Really, Monsieur doctor, things canto’ go on in this way long, good people. 
‘She can hold ont no longer! She is dying!. And if she is not dead ‘already, it is 
` because she frightens death away. I wanted to bring her to you, but, you see, she 
has no legs left to support her poor body, and not a cent for a carriage!” 
“Well! my friend, we wil take mine and go to see your neighbor. The hospital 
is not salvation, but it is hotter than nothing.” ~ 
cust then the servant brought him a letter. 
“Oh! oh!” said he, as he read; “this letter is from Mme. Hoffman, the sister 
of M. Berville of whom you were speaking. Pregnant!” he cried. “Well, that 
will interest the abbé Ventron? = 0 = 0 > 
“The messenger is waiting for a reply!” said the servant. 
“T will go... but first your poor neighbor! Come, my old man.” 
Just as they were about to go out, the servant came back with a card bearing 
: ISMAEL GRIPON. 
— <= Brokers 
And in percil: “Urgent, apople 
“Show fim in,” said the doctor. ©. 2 Se 
The gon of the usurer Gripon, become a “broker,” was introduced; he asked th 


‘doctor to visit his fath ho had had a stroke. 


n’s mania for sticking to his old 

tue Sainte-Marguerite.” 

laic disposition. 

asked. o — 
kins is right in recognizing only 
you is worth much. ‘What do. 
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heritance at a cheap rate, the doctor and Jvan were rolling away in the dir 
of the Rue Sainte-Marguerite. a 

They found Louise Didier in a swoon in her daughter's arms in consequence of 
a hemorrhage. —— 

The good doctor made her inhale salts, restored her to consciousness, and soon 
found that she was suffering from pulmonary consumption of an advanced stage; 
then, carrying humanity to a point not unfrequently reached in his nobla protes- 
sion since the day of the good Ambroise Paré, he took Mme. Didier in his own 
carriage to the Charity Hospital, after which he started for the residence of the 
baroness, the Hotel Hoffman. : ; 

Unhappily religion is not always as humane as science. And after the first con- 
sultation axi prescription, given in the presence of tbe house-physicians and 
— Mme. Didier passed from the good doctor’s hands into those of a Sis! 

The Charity Hospital was so named doubtless like the Sister, according to the 
rule lucus à non lucendo. . . . it was an antilogy. eee : 

In a room containing more holy water than gruel and more crucifixes than bou- 
illon, a dozen beds infected each other where there was really. room only for six 
- +. . and even six would have been too many. ` TT Oe Oe 

The lung, an organ ever active like the heart, needs to be fed conti 
must consume ai least twelve hundred cubic feet of air a day in or 
the blood and ‘furnish the livin, Cody its natural heat. 3 — — 

In thie cursed common room there was neither a sufficient quantity nor a s 
cient quality of air, even for healthy luags. And the sick woman, in both these 
respects, had lost by her change of quarters. The hospita! was worse than her- 
ont the air of Paris, as analysis has proved, contains more microbes th 
country, and the country more than the ovean, how much mo 
and city does the hospital contain! Thera Doctoi Oxygen b 
expital [over is the most pernicious of- al!. It is well know 
| more fata] at the hospital than under the tent in: 

To this must be added — mighte, disturbed } 

other patients, the death-rattle of the dying, tre sight of the dead, 

and comings of the nurses as they empty tha beds of their ’ 

[See patienti ze ees eee s 

Such are the materiai conditions offered by official hygiene to the poor, 
Didier as well as others. oy Sifu E ce ¢ — 

In all public administration, alas! the admin. 
“ported to the great cost of the Siate and to the 


3 & mere pack re trans- 
yi tof the admisiesrat 


only. ne 
The strictly medical conditions were no better. — 
Mme. Didier, as shë grew. sicker. and sicker, i y attended 
by the nurse in charge of her health. . The Siste: ure oO 
an inquisitor’s persecution. The religious zeal. 
disease of the patient... With each fit of hi 
before the julep! Not a look without a d í 
“You are sicker than you think,” the Sister had 
first day; “your sickness is incurable without t 
do much better to-call:a confessor who would 
der the body more susceptible to the influer — eee 
At this word, confessor, Louise shuddere¢. sc:nembering the abbé. Ventr 
Mme. Didier, with her usual straightforwardness, at once told the Sister 
to her no more of priests, for she no longer belicved in confessors or, consequently, 


tably rezuarked on the v 
of heaven; and 
your <vul at peace, and 

ie esc 


corifession. ‘ F — ee 
“Unhappy woman,” cried the pious varse, more in anger than in pity, “to whom, 
then, can you look, I do not say for care, but for consolation?” — a 
“To my conscience!” and she tur ied her head toward the wall. a ales 
From that time she was disliked, and, as she remajaed firm to the end, the usual 
severity changed into cruelty. TARE u : Be 
The inconveniences of consumption ‘ecame unyardonaole crimes in the poor 
victim. She was wrong in everything. she spat 700 much, she spat in the wrong. 
place, she stained the >~+-clothes, the carpit, the door. ae ooo 
One would have said thet the nurse was more concerned with the tiles than with 
her lungs, and that she was more the sister of the bed-curtaius than of the ‘patient. 
“It is disgusting, you soil everything,” she cried every time the sick woman spat 
blood. “You awaken everybody with your hollow cough.” ` n 
The worst fanaticism is the son of the worst egoism,— personal salvation for 


eternity; remember that. Charity became feroc 
e care, prescriptions, and ‘advice of Doctor 
ineffective, dead letters, forgotten and unexecu 
Tortured: by omissiot mmission, | 
same time that s 


Dubois, therefore, were null and 


amed for everything at the 


so ni for the supply of 
and stolen. For thoes Who : 


. sweetening in the drinks; 
heat in lung diseases, was given out in do: 
would. not eat the consecrated. wafer there w 

The nurse became a killer by inches wi 
short, it was a long and atrocious assassi 
victim in such a case as this being full’ on: 
and feeling it = i, 

- But the moral. conditions of the patien 

This poor, sensitive woman suffered 

even more than in ⸗ wa 
-Man is at once 
less 


ng words, her pin-pricks; in 
several months’ duration, the 
eing that she was being killed 





:War and Government. 
[Guy Ue Maupassant in “ Sur Eau." 

If I only dream of this word, war, a fright comes over me 
as if some one had spoken to me of witeheraft, of the Inqui- 
‘sition, of a thing remote, finished, abominable, monstrous, 
against uature, 

When cannibals are mentioned, we smile with pride as we 
proclaim our stiperiority over those aavages. . Who are the 
‘Savages, the real savages? ‘Those who fight to eat the con- 
quérod, or those who fight to Kill, and only to kill? 

‘The little soldiers running about yonder are ‘destined: for 
death as. the flocks of sheep are that a butcher drives along 

he roads.: They will fall on some. field, the head split open 
ya sword or the breast pierced by.a bàll; and yet they are 
oung men who might labe produce, be. useful. . Their 

heir. mothers, Tast for twenty 


child, the big 
thrown into a-hole like — 


not know. - 
“War! 
‘men! es 


devils of ihinoeent men, | with familie: r 
record of crime. 


: ishing thing is ‘that entire 06: 
very word, war! © 


Ah! we shal! always live » nander. the weight of. ' the old aud 


: odious customs, the criminal prejudices, the ferocious ideas 
of our barbarian ancestors, for we ate beasts, we shall remain 

_ beasts, governed. by instinct and never changing.  — 
-x It any other than Victor Hugo had uttered that great ey 
of deliverance and truth, would they not have scoffed at him? 
_ ‘Today force is called violence and is beginning to be 
: judged ; war stands accused. at the bar.. Civilization, upon 


the complaint of the human race, frames the indictment and- 


draws up the great criminal: record of the conquerors and 

captains.’ The peoples are beginning to understand that the 

growth of » crime cannot be its diminution; ‘that, if it isa 
-erime to kili, tc kill a great deal.cannot: be an extenuating 

circumstance ; that, if it isa shame to steal, to invade cannot 

be'a glory. 

Aun let us proclaim these absolute truths, let us dishonor 

war! 

< Vain wrath, a poet’s indignat ion! ! Wari is more worshipped 

than ever. 

‘A skilful artist in this line, a man with a genius for: mas- 
sacre, M.de-Moltke, once answered a peace delegation wah 
-these strange words: 

War is holy, a divine institution; it is one of the sacred 
laws of the world; i it keepa alive in. men all great and noble 

feelings, — honor, d isinterestedness, virtue, courage, — and 
‘prevents them, a a wora, from i falling’ into. tlie most. — 
materialism. 

So, to gather in troops of four hundred thousand men, to 
march day and night without rest, to think of nothing and 
“study nothing and learn nothi g and read nothing, to be use- 

ful to nobody, to rot in filth, to lie in mud, to live like brutes 
in a-continual stupor, to pillage cities, to burn villages, 19 
ruin populations, and then to meet another agglomeration el 


off, brains scattered. about for. nobody’ s benefit, and to: die in 
the corner of a field, while. your aged parents, your wife, and 
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ters’ doors simply to try new revolvers; we have witnessed 


the fire of the mitrailleuse rained for mere pleasure’s sake 
upou cows lying in a field, without any reason, simply in 





'| order to fire shots and make opportuaity for laughter. 


That is what is called not falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 

To enter a country, to kill the man who defends his house 
because he is dressed in a blouse and has no kepi on his head ; 
10 burn the dwellings of wretches who have no bread left, to 
break their furniture, to steal from others, te drink the wine 
found in the cellars, to rape women found in the stzeets, to 
burn millions of dollars in the shape of powder, and to leave 
misery and cholera behind you. 

That is what is called not falling into the most hideous 
materialism. 

. » Did Napcleon I. continue the great intellectual move- 
ment begun by the philosophers at the end of the last century ? . 

Truly, since governments thus assume the rig at of death 
over peoples, it is not astonishing that peoples sometimes az- 
sume the right of death over governments. 

They defend themselves. -They have a right. No one has 


A an absolute right to. govern ohare: 


‘on the bench. “Of these three’ magistrates 
one ia light, another dark, the third gray. Inthe morning, 
before coming to the court-house, in the evening, in the so- 


‘ciety in which they move, they differ no less in their atti- 


tudes-and expressions in the color of their. hair. But: 
at this moment they ‘seem like three copies of one model. 
On: derning: their robes moment ago, their faces assumed 


‘the same air, —the austere air of great occasions. | 


The gailty engraving is spread before their eyes. : Never- . 


theless they scarcely examine it; they only give it an occa- 


sional oblique glaice: They are waiting. ‘They will study 


| it at leisure later. 


The assistant district attorney speaks. . The regulation re- 
quires them to appear to listen. - 

The assistant district ax-orney is bale “om his brow to his 
neck, and he expresses himself as follow . 

“(My God, gentlemen, ‘I do not hesitate tu admit that the 
engraver whom I ask you to coudemn possesses very fine 
talent, deserves to be considered.a perfect gentleman, and 
should on no account be confouuded with those who design 
for. Places: of ill repute... But we have duties to public decency. 

engraving wb’ch we charge with criminality 
represents a woman at whose feet lies a cabbage. Now, not 
only is the woman naked, but the cabbage also is naked.” 

The assistant district attorney pauses awhile, and then 
goes on: : ° 

“ Surely there is no intention here of preventing the mani- 
festations of art. The government, the magistracy, and the 
district attorney’e office bow before art. No more would we 
proscribe the naked. But let us understand each cther. It 
is important to distingtish between the various kinds of 
nakedness.” 

Another pause of the bald personage, who then, in a more 
solemn voice, proceeds: 

“There is the ancient naked and the modern naked. We 
do not prosecute the ancient. naked, which is entitled to all. 
our. respects. When confronted with the modern naked, on 
the contrary, we must keep our eyes open. For instance, 
never, in the ancient naked, would you find a cabbage... The 
cabbage, gentlemen, —do not forget it, —is the emblem held 
up to us in our infancy as the personification of maternity. 
It is extremely shocking. Your minds, so sagacious, 80 pene 
trating, so profound, have already. perceived it. It is useless 
to dwell upon it. Moreover, in case you should stil) semain 
in any doubt, remember the learned definition of obscenity | 
which you have given: ‘ Obscenity exists where art does not 
step in to elevate tha ideal,’ and when you have retired to 
your deliberating-room, ask yourselves whether art steps in 
by. the side of this cabbage to elevate the ideal.” 

The poor engraver, pale as death, rises, and can oniy 


| stammer: 


“My cabbage- is naked, contes; but in that respect: it 
does not differ from -other bbages, its fellows. as did not | 
know that a cabbage, to obtain the freedom of the city, had 
to be imprinted with the ideal; and if I must make a com- 


‘| plete confession, Tdo not know where to find the ideal cab- 
» | bage.. I have confined myself to-.looking at ordinary cab- 


bages, and it is from these that I have designed mine as well 


t ‘blonde judge and the gray judge 
wing and tors and return it in every 


ak oft i limos, o wipes them care- 


it closely and from a distance, in the light | and in pes $ 
and says in a good-natured tone: 
“Iagree with my colleague.” 
“ But,” says the dark judge, who has thus far been silent, 
t does not the curve of the leaves recall certain memories?” 
His companions a second time feel and smell of the paper. 
“ No,” says the blonde judge, squarely. 
“Oh! my cear president,” says the gray judge, “I am 
astonished at your imagination.” 
The dark judge tenderly lowers his eyes and resumes: 
“ What shall the sentence be, gentlemen?” 
“ We do not sentence,” answer the two other TSE EASE) 
u chorus, 
“ànd what do you do with the abecenity which ‘ exists 
where art’ rae Gu : 
A double ‘purst of laughter stops the e phrase on the dark 
judge’s lips. 
‘Very well, we will acquit,” he says, with a vexed air. 
` And five minutes later he declaims from the bench: 
“ Whereas, the c: ze of the accused; in spite ot its wan- 
ton attitudes, does: priori andin a gene 
indecent ideas, the court orders its discharge.” 


Rational —— 


J. A. Labadie wishes to know to a “dead — the 
con end of hi 


ceeded in advancing “Those ‘who are not er, joying the privi- 
lege of such intimacy. with the fruits of 1.0dern philosophy - 
should lay aside all other matters and at entively study the 
‘Named works. Then, if not- p 
misgivings, they wil at 1 

“ knowable,” and-no longer be. Up. : 
have mastered the ABC of Anarchism If Mr. Labadie has 
views and opinions on ‘the subject otrer than those of the 
above-nan‘ed authcrs, he should haste’ io give them wide 
publicity. 


Mr. Moree “ cannot brin,* himself to ive) comfor:able , quite 
i inside of any movement that gets particularized and labeled.”’ 
Truly, not without reason has this little planet of ours been 
termed the “‘ vale of tears and grief” i no coouer iss thiag 
born ini> it than it gets stamped and “particularized and 
labeled,’ making discomfort general and everlasting. It is 
not clear why 3 airs should assume a more cheerful aspect 
if the receiver, rather than. ‘the. dispenser, ‘of-ideas “ particu- 
larized and labeled them.” The ordinary impression is that 
the: mischie! would be greater. “It was the ‘enemies of the 
Russian revolutionists wi.o invented the term: ‘t Nihilist ” for 
‘their benefit; and the American Greenbackers are likewise 
indebted: for: their pariy name to ths “receivers” of their 
doctrine. Besides, even if the first. dispenser should refrain 
from christening his mental offspring, the receiver, in doing 
it for him, would continue the use of the names on becoming a 
disyenser iù his tarn. So it_is only a question of a short in- 
terval at best, — between the original dispenser and his first 
convert. Perhaps, however, Mr. Morse. may be pardoned for 
his ecruples in relation to such a word as “ Anarchy.’ ” But, 
surely, , the word. s Liberty de wis altogether attractive ad. 


a.) of Gover ment,” so biti 
lund, mostly, if not ‘wholly, 
is the ene hee of the — 


idedly — much freedc 
term, and may Mr. M 


-u [George Eliot] © s 

Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains 
from giving us wordy evidence of the fact,— from calling on 
us to look through à heap of millet-seed in order to be sure 
that there is ho Pearl tu it. 


What it is to * y kow Tah. 


—8** and admit * 
| another, 
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